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A COMMON GROUND? 


ERE AND there voices are occasionally, but more and more often, 
raised to point out the dichotomy that exists in society today. This 
was the basis of a series of lectures by Sir Charles Snow, later published 
in an interesting little book, The Two Cultures. In it he states that “very 
little of twentieth-century science has been assimilated into twentieth cen- 
tury art”—a statement that, taken out of context, would imply that the 
blame for the dividing gulf between science and art is attributable to those 
in the latter field. Of course Sir Charles essentially advocates a give-and- 
take from both sides of the fence. He is no less insistent that those of the 
science world should have some less that superficial familiarity with the 
humanities, as he is that those versed in the humanities should have more 
than a passing knowledge of science. 

In recent months, Dr. Claude Coleman, professor of English at Southern 
Illinois University, speaking before the National Student Association Con- 
gress, came forward with somewhat similar ideas. He declared that “our 
society suffers from a plethora of splendid splinters—fractional adults who 
never become men and women in any real sense of the word.” Considering 
his audience, it was natural he should deal with fragmentizing, which re- 
sults from over specialization and over-zealous addiction to a specialty, as 
applicable to education and the intellectual. More specifically he declared, 
following our quotation from Sir Charles, that “Sometimes one gets the 
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wrong impression that our intellectuals have removed themselves from the 
world of affairs as effectively as the monastic scholars of the Middle Ages,’ 
Yet whether he refers to the poet or anthropologist, sculptor or physicist 


there is much to ponder in his statement that “No one has much of any. } 


thing to say, but every tongue clacks away. Our splendid splinters have © 
constructed vocabularies so involved and complex that they talk only tw © 
other splinters from the same woods as themselves.” This is isolation not of 

the individual, who finds himself congenial in his own shop, but isolation | 
of this, that and the other special group from any other. The lines of & 
communication between such groups sag and eventually will break down ~ 


altogether, meanwhile within the group the converse will become in- ~ 


creasingly more special and more unintelligible save to an initiated few. 
Although Sir Charles advances no clear suggestion for a remedy, he 
may have in mind that the artist become knowledgable in scientific vo- 


cabularies and the scientist in that of the artist. Certainly it is desirable 


that some bridge be built but it is dubious that such a remedy is a prac- 


tical one. The human mind has its limitations and even those possessed |~ 


of the broadest would rashly hope to be well acquainted with all branches 
of human activity. Dr. Coleman rightly believes that students should not 
be subjected to narrow specialization “without a broad substructure of 
understanding” and advocates that education should in America today pro- 
tide “more of all the fine arts and humanities.” And further: “I do not 
want to abandon the noble dreams men have had.” 

Concerned as we are with the art of poetry, we may perhaps be la- 
beled partisan but nevertheless we are convinced that if there is to be any 


end to the divorcement of society which Sir Charles and Dr. Coleman have | 


discussed, the common ground must be found in the humanities. Yet to the | 


establishment of such a common ground, the effort must come from both 
sides. It would seem futile for the electronics specialist to expect that a 
poet intelligently discuss electronics in their more abstruse phases; and 
conversely for the poet to expect such a specialist to understand much of 
the critical jargon that tends more and more to isolate the poet not only 
from a scientist but even from others in different branches of literature. 
But in a certain sense the genuine poet—indeed all artists true to stand- 
ards—have an advantage since he deals in the universals. These, inherent in 
man’s nature, he may not employ yet if they are ignored certainly he will 


‘ probably talk only to himself or only to a very limited group. But if he 


does base his work on them, there need be no barriers to his communicating 
with his fellows irrespective of their vocations. Obviously if those who 
rule out the humanities as an integral part of the whole man persist in 
their attitude, there can be no meeting place. 
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A HEADSTONE MARKED “BELOVED PARENTS” 


This is a meeting where I stand alone 
recalling when you stood and spoke 
before me waiting answers 
from the stone 
of my then indifferent age. Your anxiety, 
without reply, is now that part of me 
that speaks a confidence 
to stone 
and feels, within hard silence, 
the hurt when understanding is alone 
with stone. 


ALBERT DE PIETRO. 


FLOWER GATHERING: GLORY OF THE ROO' 


His bounty startled as I gathered; 

(And I must tell it this way) 

I picked the fields over with their unseen Giver, 
Past His heightening hay-cocks 

And thunder-blue baskets of plums; 

And the goldenglow flowers piled fast in my arms. 
His cadence of giving was as glad and a-gallop 

As that of a boy, horseback, full of flowers, 

Who sways to bestow his great bouquets. 

(God forgive me the image should it offend ) 

But the stalks I was given 

Like the stalks pulled up by a boy 

Bore the root as well as the flower. 

I further looked as I remembered 

A lesser field, a certain boy 

Unfurling upon damp moss 

A strength of ivory-colored roots; 

(God had selected His own metaphor ) 

And the boy was calling it out 

That I might see what he saw. 


ELIZABETH RANDALL-MILLS. 
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THE SANGA FOX OF THE DOGON TRIBE LEGEND 


The tsetse fly is hovering, 

Red berries shrivel, day by day; 
The onion fields cannot be coaxed 
And all the wells are dry. 


The fetish man is drawing 

A circle in the sand, 

A piece of bark, a grey stone, 
Are symbols on the ground. 


Come, chanting, in the darkness 
And leave your goats to graze; 
But have each question ready, 
The Sanga fox is wise... . 


Let village elders gather, 

There is not long to wait— 

The fox is running through the hills, 
The wind is in his feet; 


Through crackling thicket he will move, 
When midnight air is chill; 

The answer of his footprints 

Will break the famine’s spell. 


At dawn, the fetish man can find 

No fox-trace marks to read; 

He smoothes the sand beneath the tree: 
The Sanga fox is dead. 


The earthern bowls cannot be filled, 
No need to light the charcoal fire. 
The tsetse fly is hovering, 

The tall acacia tree is bare. 


While hunger shapes a twisted word 
And roams the empty street, 
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These seven moons and seven hours, 
The fetish man is mute. 


Now, quickly, call the elders 
And beat your dusty drums; 
Out of the listening underbrush, 
A Sanga ghost-fox comes. 
ISABEL HARRISS BARR. 


WORDS ON WAKING 


My thoughts are cleated, bruising the wintry mind 
To bleak awareness in a drafty skull 

Where meaning chills in stark identity. 

Time starts again, turns chaos into order, 

Shape into size, cause to effect, and I 

Measure my ego by the generous sun. 


Proud juggler of imponderables, I walk 

Slack wire twixt reality and void, 

Shrewd acrobat who with ignoble skill 
Balances the odd and even while the crowd 
Weighs risk and gain with morbid eye for error, 
But faith survives the cynic’s gentle whisper 
That nags my ear the moment of applause. 


I am, the mind persists, the present tense. 
Since no man comprehends the double doubt 
Of end and endless, I cannot go beyond 
The double fact of birth and death unless 
My spirit weaves a web of prayer above 

The mortal reach of nature, and within 
Love’s kingdom of a day’s infinity. 


Sky is the fraud of sense, the myth of space 
And life and love the mystery of time; 
Life the familiar, and the thing unknown, 
The muscled seed that is creation’s power, 
The seed of love that shapes a God in man. 
A. M. SULLIVAN. 
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THE DIVISION OF SOUTHERN KINDRED 


While there is yet time for reconciliation; 
While the rose has a least one petal, 
The sun an extension of brightness 
Which has not completed its journey through space, 
There will be unto us a chance of decreasing 
toward the many. 


While there remain among the columns of ruined cities 
Weeping children left with the gift of liberation 
By false parents, there may be the chance 

to excite a tear. 


We have only to listen for their cries, 
To stroll in leisure hours through the gardens 
of their misery. 


Within those walls are the fountains that do not bubble, 
The trees that do not bear, 

The laughter that turns to small stones 

rolling on hot pavement. 


Those that have thought to enter for a time 
Have been marked eternally with the seal that brands. 
There are no visitors for a day— 

Only desperate inhabitants waving a black banners 
against a pale sky. 


The pains, deeper than the colors of penance, 
Imply more to these children than condemnations, 
More than the gestures of renunciation. 

While these and many more await the chance 

of undoing the done, 


Of replacing on the bud the budded, 
Of reflecting the flected light, 
We, the masters, are here—implicitly aware 
of our battlement’s decay. 


We are here, people believing in commodities 
Already obsolete over the drugstore counter, 
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Accepting as natural fraternal relationships 
with the neighbor's dog. 


We who grasp the inexorable mystery of blood 
Pause for one moment at a lunch-stand 

Beside the many, to rub elbows— 

Or twist the same doorknob, 

Knowing that a nod of recognition 

Can resolve our separate heritages 

into one. 


We who proclaim emancipation 
Have filled the valleys with the emancipated, 
And have ourselves moved to the hills— 

to construct a lasting city. 


So long as we remain entrenched, we must avoid 

Exploration of self-depths, the fear of waking 

In the night to peer into the faces of the invading 
disinherited—the intolerable embarrassment of the 

Partitioned railway coach. 


GORDON GLASCO, S. J. 


THE VACANT HEART 


The myth that answers your voice 
Finds comfortable habitation in your mind, 
Welcome guest to fill the vacant heart. 
¥et, anxious host, you find 

So soon the guest dissatisfied— 
The room too large, too bright, 
The rent beyond his purse. 

Yet even at a sacrifice 

You would urge him stay 
Until another comes to fill 

The wide rooms of your dismay. 


SISTER MARY JANET, S.C.L. 
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EASTER 


It was a day of faith and fashion 
When lent broke like an egg 
To hatch the risen Christ. 


The April hatchery of heaven 

Finds all eggs double yolked: 

Christ risen from the womb of death 
And we with Him. 


And all our eggs are one 

In one basket 

With the broken shell of Easter 
Bedded in the manger straw. 


JAMES GALLAGHER. 


A REFUGEE PRIEST OFFERS MASS 


New cherished land, 

The space it takes to stand 

(On asphalt-tile, or wall-to-wall, or mud) 
The place to lean, 

Linen his continent 
And clean. 


Passing the dim salute, the deep, 
Almost the plume’s broad sweep, 

In stern fraternity 

With every refugee 

From Chungking, Budapest, or Galilee; 


Joining the endless run 
Across the dry-shod Sea, 
Under the Shekinah 

To anonymity; 


Laying his claim as citizen, 
The last and boldest boast, 
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With Father, and with Son 
And Holy Ghost, 


In idiom familiar as his own. 

Plundered of ensign, spoiled of countersign, 
Only an alien kiss on alien stone, 

(Not shibboleth, nor swastika, but Sign) 


The fire of his breath on borrowed bread, 
The cool of God along his shriveled tongue, 
His heart that like a smoking thurible 
Within the barren of his breast is swung, 


To rhyme the motet of his misery, 

To ride the anthem of a wistful whine— 
(The dispossessed become possessor now, 
And miser-wise) “Is mine; is mine”’— 


“Is Mine!” 


SISTER IMMACULATA, CS.]. 


SHEARWATER 


Live at the surface of the water, Bird; 

That sumptuous width of angel wing was given 

To bring you closer to your longed-for heaven. 

Not flight above but luminous flight below 

Is what you crave, dipping the fluted tips 

Of those strong pinions deep into the wave 

Whose constant movement tops the enormous cavern. 


Storm is your friend and opens tumbling doors 
A little farther into surge and trough, 

Though not enough. Depth is more difficult 
To plumb than height. But you, a surface bird, 
Were given plumage of an angel stuff, 

And so must hope until the end, and dip 

One wing-tip, then another, into ocean. 


LOUISE TOWNSEND NICHOLL. 
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WHEN YOU HAVE GRACEFUL AGED 
(AFTER RONSARD) 


When you have graceful aged, and muse in evening's candleglow, 
And sit close by the fire-light, and slowly wind and spin, 

Sing soft my verse and wonder then, and silent sighing say: 
Ronsard did so well praise me in the day of my fair youth. 


Then will you find no serving maid, whatever slight she hears, 
However sleepy-eyed from work, who will not at the strain 
Of Ronsard come awake and listen to his song 

As he extolls your name in such immortal words. 


But as I lie in restful earth, a ghost, neither flesh nor bone, 
Beneath the comfort and cooling shade of tall and stately trees, 
There will you stay, a spinster still, in the flickering flames of the hearth | 


Regretting my love and your own proud replies to its spark and its breath 

and its fire. 
So live! and if you can forget, forget my love till then; 
For now, forget, and leaving me, enjoy the flower of youth. 


GABRIEL M. MURPHY, §.C.J. 


THE WAR ON PEACE 


Where, at a gate of common walks, 
moving flocks of whispered talks 
separate . . . there, I began. 


Where shepherds must convene, I ran 
the bordered freedoms 
with the searching sons 
that roam a boy’s domain 
of playful courage. 


There, beyond our heritage, 
rock and earth gave length 
to visions of our strength 
or the weakness of errors 
in the hurt of bitter falls; 
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There, beyond the calls of fathers— 
past all summons of authority, 
distant, archives of each ancient dignity— 
in our world of timid rebellions 
we warred with voiced shells 


Killing, with echoes of our wanderings, 
the silence of the sentinels 
shepherding the hills 
or meeting at the crossroads 
of our waiting manhood. 


There, it ended, our disordered brotherhood— 
where moving flocks of whispered talks 
separate the walks; 
where laughter must be trespassed— 
there, was our peace dead. 


ALBERT DE PIETRO 


LULLABY AGAINST ALARM 


Little Lord Wisdom, Little Lord Word, 

Deep in the innyard your cooing is heard, 
Sparrows are settled where branches are blurred; 
Hushabye, hushabye, harbourless Bird. 

Little Lord Friendless, your mother’s afraid: 
Knaves in the village, if silver were paid, 

Would sentence their King to the bite of a blade. 


Little Lord Love, Little Lord Light, 

Fluttering Candle, fragrant and white, 

The moon is abed, and owls are in flight. 

Turn down your glowing, and dim with the night. 
There’s a tramping of sandals on gravel and grass, 
A rattle of arms, a clashing of brass: 

Little Lord Legion, let the dread pass! 


Louts J. SANKER. 
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MOMENT OF LIFE 


Before the power of fire 

after fusion of fame with flame 
all weirs weaken. 

Only young flames 

unused to leaping the fire break 
flicker and die. 


Before the pressure of ice 
on bud and stalk 

All growing ceases. 

Only the glassed-in stem 
with unsteady roots 
splinters in the wind. 


Peril to man is fire and wind, 
sterile to him is absolute cold; 
he lives by fanning the ember 
yet keeping the fire controlled. 


BERNICE AMES. 


LAST NOTE—TO MY MOTHER 


Wherever I was going. 
Always you would know, 

For deep within my memory 
Was, “Mothers worry so.” 
When I grew to a woman 
With children of my own, 

The childhood habit lingered 
And never was outgrown, 

And so it was at evening, 
Morning and afternoon, 

You knew my little journeys 
As an old familiar tune. 

Now you are gone, the words, the love 
From heart to tongue still flow 
As children dressed on Sunday 
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Without a place to go. 
I put them here upon a page 
And ask they wait with grace, 
But they run far beyond all stars 
To find your face. 


GLADYS MC KEE. 


PRIMOGENITURE 


God with His eye on Nothing 
Conjured the shape of time 

And spanned the near and the offing 
With His finger set at prime. 


He gave his seed to Adam, 
But Eve He asked for fruit 

And the seed beneath her bosom 
Blossomed and took root. 


While Adam played Him treason 
Eve in her prophecy 

Looked toward the far horizon 
At her quibbling progeny. 


Adam who seized the cirrus - 
Held earth with an eager hand, 
A toy to swing on chaos, 

A ball on a rubber band. 


He spoke in light; the echo 
Came back with color of sound 
Vast orbits for a halo 

As stars.go round and round. 


Eve measures the price of sorrow 
In drams of the ocean’s salt 

Remembering Herod and Pharaoh 
And Cain’s unshriven fault. 


But Adam forgets the meaning 
Of the scars upon his brow 
Concerned alone with being 
In the myth of here and now. 


He hears the helcer skelter 

Of angegls meek or proud 

Who swarm down heaven's psalter 
As he tiptoes cloud on cloud. 


The sky retreats before him 

But never the question mark 

As evening hovers near him 
With no answers from the dark. 


There comes an end to humor 

And there comes the day of wrath 
And there comes an end to summer 
And the blossoms on his path. 


God stalks His stubborn creature 
And hears His gift assailed 

By one who tortured Nature 

For her secret name and failed. 


Adam wears the crown of wisdom 
With a proud and rakish tilt 
But neither time nor custom 
Can shield the ancient guilt. 


The mummer and blasphemer 
Who antic on the ramp 

Of reason pause and stammer 
At the flicker of the lamp. 


God shares His will with Adam, 
Eve shares Creation’s pain, 
And love holds both for ransom 
Till they pay the debt of Cain. 


A. M. SULLIVAN. 
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Book Reviews 


A PLEA FOR THE LYRIC POET 


Sara Teasdale: A Biography, by Margaret Haley Carpenter. New York: 
The Schulte Publishing Company. $7.50. 

Although Margaret Haley Carpenter's biography of Sara Teasdale in- 
vites a number of minor cavils, it must be asserted at once that this is a 
sensitive and generous assessment of the life and work of an extraordinarily 
sensitive woman: a woman in search of beauty and light, a woman of 
frailties and strength, a recognizably gifted talent who gave her searches a 
rich and abundant expression. Miss Carpenter in this biography, which is 
described as authoritative and which is the first full-length study of the 
poet, traces the story of the poet’s life from her childhood in St. Louis at 
the turn of the century through her youth, her early national recognition, 
her marriage to Ernest Filsinger—after having been strangely and furi- 
ously courted by Vachel Lindsay who fascinated and frightened her—her 
years in New York and, finally, her tragic death in 1933 when she was 
forty-eight. 

Muted in tone, and, for the most part, grounded in sensibility as well as 
in sensitivity, this study avoids all elements of the sensational afforded in 
the basic attenuations of the study that a less admiring and a different kind 
of biographer might have made much of. The siftings of the author's 
researches have been siftings, but they do take us into the essentials of the 
artist and her art, though they do provide us in many places with an 
illuminating evocation of the literary life of an invigorating era. But a 
certain imbalance does pervade the book. Sara Teasdale did not want her 
letters published, and this (in addition to the fact that the majority of 
them, according to her request, were destroyed) accounts for their absence 
in this book; we therefore do not always see her in full focus and are 
frequently forced to encounter her through interpretations of responses to 
the letters of others. Consequently, in the chapters and sections that deal 
| with Vachel Lindsay, through the publication and interpretation of letters 
that have not previously been given to the public we get an almost inde- 
pendent biography of the author of “The Chinese Nightingale” and “Gen- 
eral Booth Enters Heaven.” And this is one of the most interesting and 
most valuable sections of the book. 

Nor am I thoroughly convinced of the illumination afforded by the 
extensive presentation of hitherto unpublished materials on the “Potters,” 
a group of lively and artistic young ladies to which, in St. Louis, Sara 
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Teasdale belonged. Although a biographer must deal with all the forces 
affecting the development of his subject, the parade of the personalities 
that made up this talented group and the account of their whimsicalities 
and their cultural activities are likely to prove bewildering and genuinely 
of less significance than the space and treatment given here is likely to 
suggest. The St. Louis chapters remind us, though, of the rich cultural 
heritage of this Missouri city that embraces the founding and development 
of St. Louis University and Washington University, the fervor of W. T. 
Harris and the Journal of Speculative Philosophy and the St. Louis 
Hegelians, who had contacts with Emerson and Alcott. Among Sara 
Teasdale’s contemporaries, T. S. Eliot, William Marion Reedy, Marianne 
Moore, Zoe Akins, Fannie Hurst, Orrick Johns, John Meyers O'Hara, 
Josephine Johnson, Winston Churchill, and Eugene Field could be cited as 
either born in or closely associated with the city. 

Although Sara Teasdale’s first volume of poems, Sonnets to Duse, ap- 
peared in 1907, she came to prominence with Helen of Troy in 1911 and 
became a prominent figure in the poetic renaissance of 1912. Her volume, 
Love Songs (1917) went through five editions and had the distinction 
of winning the Columbia-Poetry Society of America Prize (a forerunner 
to the Pulitzer Prize for Poetry) over Pound's Lustra, H. D.’s Sea Gardens, 
Lindsay’s The Chinese Nightingale and Orrick Johns’s Asphalt. In her day 
she was widely acclaimed and widely anthologized. 

In Harriet Monroe's revised edition of The New Poetry (1930), for 
instance, Sara Teasdale stands on equal ground with Wallace Stevens and 
Ezra Pound—each is represented by about twenty poems. Mark Van 
Doren’s American Poets (1932) represents the poet with seven poems. 
Louis Untermeyer in editions in the 1940's of Modern American Poetry 
includes fourteen poems by Miss Teasdale. The interesting thing, how- 
ever, is that time was not to deal so kindly with Miss Teasdale as with 
her contemporaries—Pound, Stevens, Eliot, Frost, Sandburg, and. even 
Millay—for when F. O. Matthiessen compiled The Oxford Book of Amer- 
ican Verse in 1950 and when Untermeyer with the assistance of Karl 
Shapiro and Richard Wilbur prepared an edition of Modern American 
and Modern British Poetry in 1955, Sara Teasdale was not, in either of 
these anthologies, represented by a single poem. 

This last says a good deal about the history of contemporary taste in 
poetry; it also suggests that Miss Carpenter’s study comes in the nick of 
time. Indeed, it can be described as something of a plea for Sara Teasdale 
and as a plea for the iyric poet. In this connection the author approvingly 
quotes John Hall Wheelock as saying: “Sara Teasdale was a lyric poet, 
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and lyric poetry is intimately personal, even confessional in character, is 
wrung from the spirit capable of it by genuine experience only. Its great- 
ness is in direct ratio to its simplicity, and its art, in the highest form, is 
the art of simplicity. Of all lyric poets who have written in the English 
tongue none illustrates these truths better than Sara Teasdale.” And she 
will say, in her own right, “Various critics have mistakenly maintained 
that Sara Teasdale’s popularity as a poet waned in the later days of her 
life and that she lost her public after the schools of cerebral and experi- 
mental poety came into full force; but the actual facts are irrefutable evi- 
dence to the contrary. Evidently, these critics were momentarily distracted 
by the noise made by some of the new poets, as they were trying to shock 
the world into listening to them; perhaps it was impossible for the critics 
to keep their fingers on the pulse of the reading public at the same time.” 

If this does not seem to controvert substantially the fact that Sara 
Teasdale is not the center of serious critical consideration and discussion 
today, it does suggest that a potential value of this thoughtful and insight- 
ful book lies in the fact that, despite a tendency toward superlatives, it 
should stimulate fresh interest in the poet and lead us directly back to her 
work and to a fresh assessment of her place in the development of twentieth 
century American poetry—CLINTON F. OLIVER. 


RELIGIOUS YEARNING 


A Canzoniere: Poems by Richard Hartley Chase. Roma: Tipografia Isti- 
tuto Tiberino. 

The subtitle of this book, “Clamavi ad Te Domine,” is indicative of 
the nature of its contents—thirty-six poems mostly of religious motivation 
and yearning. Whether he describes a solitary niche in the Italian cam- 
pagna or whether he sings a hymn of mystical rapture, Mr. Chase’s poetic 
idiom is sharp and abrupt, at times too sharp and too abrupt to care about 
lucidity of punctuation and even terseness of thought. But the essence of 
poetry is here with its unmistakable though undefinable aura. 

Light falls and fastens on the heart 
leaving no exit to the day: 
human flesh has come to harm 


and burns without the word 
within the cup 


the dragon form that writhes therein 
shall make them leave their stations 
in the night 


and point angelic spears against the light. 
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Mr. Chase is capable of such sound effects as 


masking the muskrose with music. . . 
it rings death on the fall filling the page. . . 


But he is at his best when from his usual descriptive staccato he soars 
such warmth of lyricism as in these lines: 


O burdened branch, red fruit that falls 
and seeds the ground with fantasy! 
Bird cry, o bird that knows no dawn! 


This happens more than once, and more than once we are in a poets 
company.— JOSEPH TUSIANI 


COMMITMENT TO THE POETRY OF VISION 


Vision and Rhetoric: Studies in Modern Poetry, by G. S. Fraser. Barnes ani | 


Noble. $5.00. 

At first glance, Mr. Fraser's book appears to be a collection of essays, 
book reviews, and talks written during the past ten years for various British 
publications and B. B. C. broadcasts. His subjects are all big names: Yeats, 
Eliot, Pound, Stevens, Cummings, Graves, Auden, Spender, MacNiece, Emp- 
son and Dylan Thomas. In writing about them Fraser is invariably entertain- 
ing, usually well-informed, frequently witty, and, on some occasions, stat- 
tlingly clairvoyant. Who has yet observed of Pound’s Cantos that “there is 


something in the whole pattern of the poem that demands an encounter with | 
the transcendental at a culminating point”? Yet, at bottom, the book would F 
be merely inchoate were it not for the preface, the first essay, “The Romantic | 
Tradition and Modern Poetry,” and a concluding essay, “Contemporary | 


Poetry and the Anti-Romantic Idea.” In these pieces Fraser sets forth the 
literary theory and the historical assumptions that he has come to realize 
are implicit in his body of criticism. 


The preface is a disarming memoir. “I wondered, at first, whether essays | 
written Over so many years . . . would shake together in a book into any | 


sort of consistent pattern. I have never had time to think about a theory of 


poetics. . . . Certainly I would describe my primary approach to any work of 
literature as being made through a kind of groping tact; confronted witha | 


new book, as with a new social atmosphere, I put out my hands and se 
what I can feel with my finger-tips.” 

Fraser knows that a literary critic, however personal or intuitive his ap 
proach, must at least be aware of the theories that govern the writing of 


poetry in his own generation, and he must employ a vocabulary that will 
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enable him to explain his own attitude toward those theories. Hence his 
attempt in his first essay to discover what makes modern poetry tick. In this 
essay, by examining the theories of Sir Herbert Read, John Bayley, and 
Frank Kermode, he concludes that the typically modern poetry of Eliot, 
Yeats, and Pound “is not a break-away from the romantic tradition but a 
continuation and completion of it.” It is, fundamentally, a poetry strong in 
vision; its organic structure is revealed not only in individual images but 
chiefly in the controlling image or symbol that is often more meaningful 
than the author consciously intends. By the same token, modern poetry is 
weak in structure or rhetoric, for intensities of vision are hard to put into 
syntax. Poets of the fifties, Philip Larkin, Peter Redgrave, Martin Seymour- 
Smith for examples, and critics like Donald Davie are more concerned with 
intellectual control, communication, and the civilities of the neo-Augustan 
school. Hence, for Fraser, the tension that underlies modern literature is the 
polarity between “the last romantics” and the new Augustans, between the 
men who stress vision and the men who stress rhetoric. 

That Fraser reads the situation rightly, at least insofar as British poetry 
and criticism is concerned, no one can doubt. He may be right too in his 
own commitment to the poetry of vision. Certainly he is extremely candid 
about that commitment. “It will be found that, throughout this book, my 
religious temperament getting the better of my liberal and skeptical in- 
tellect, I come down in the end on the side of the romantic tradition.” 
But right or wrong, we know exactly where he stands and we can argue 
with him, if we like, on unambiguous grounds. Vision and Rhetoric is not 
an earth-shaking book, but it is pleasant, civilized, and happily free of the 
illiberal technology of mere verbal analysis——FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY. 


FOR A BETTER HEARING 


Scepticism and Poetry: An Essay on the Poetic Imagination, by D. C. 
James. Barnes and Noble. $5.00. 

This book, first published in England in 1937, has long enjoyed a real, 
though limited, reputation. The present reissue may serve to remind all 
serious students of English poetry just how important the term imagination 
is for the understanding of poetry and perhaps to win for its author a better 
hearing than he received in the somewhat frosty climate of opinion that 
predominated some twenty-five years ago. 

That James may now receive a better hearing seems likely. In 1937 
I. A. Richards’ mechanistic psychology was in its apogee, so that the very 
term imagination was discussed in the narrow contexts that he had sup- 
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plied. By a curious irony, Richards not only managed to capture the vocab 
ulary of Coleridge, to whose central ideas he was at bottom opposed, but 
also to persuade the literary world that Coleridge was the fons et origo of 
his own specious literary theory. James’s essay then was a ciear shot across 
Richards’s bow, if not a torpedo that struck Richards clearly amidship. 
By the rules of literary war games, Richards should have struck colors or 
sunk ingloriously. But, since the umpires were then all on his side, 
Richards’s theories sailed on and James's critique, for all its impressiveness, 
was generally ignored. Now, however, time has eaten into the Ricardian 
theory and the strength of James’s theory stands out. How right he was in 
believing that “a theory of poetry is primarily a theory of the imagina- 
tion,” and that, so far as English poetry is concerned, it is Coleridge's 
theory of the imagination, not in its earlier associationist phase, but in its f 
later, Kantian line that dominates most thinking. How right, too, he was 
in stressing the fact “that the imagination can never hope to free itself of F 
skepticism; and to claim that the imagination can give us what can be 
known for truth is an extravagance which cannot be upheld.” 

Hence, paradoxically, James’s achievement is to establish the centrality 
of the imagination in poetry but, at the same time, to restrict the claims 
of poetry as a vehicle of certain kinds of truth. For him poetry, exempli- 
fied in the work of Wordsworth, Keats and Shakespeare, is forever coming 
to the threshold of ultimate mysteries and then forever falling back, for- 
ever successful in leading us to the confrontation with truth, but always 
suffering inevitable defeat. His final chapter, “Poetry, Dogma, and the 
Mystical,” is an elaborate notation of the similarities and differences of 
poetry and religion. Here he comes to grip with perennial questions of 
belief and value that are, for the most part, either evaded or circled in 
most discussions of poetry. If his own solutions of these problems do not 
convince every reader, they will satisfy many. Certainly most of us are 
grateful to James for seeing the point of the problem and for attempting, 
with candor and compassion, to state his own views. Scepticism and Poetry 
is one of the few books about poetry that is likely to be consulted in years 
to come.—FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDY 


Modern American Poetry, edited by Brother Thomas Corbett, S.M. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $.60. 

In “The Pageant of Literature” paperback series published by Mac 
millan, Catholic Education Division, Brother Thomas has assembled this 
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collection for high school classroom use. Poems are introduced by bio- 
graphical sketches of their authors and, as usual, there are questions posed 
for discussions. The editor’s purpose is to present a substantial selection of 
poems from each ot a group ot poets including Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
Amy Lowell, Robert Frost, Sara Teasdale, Elinor Wylie, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, A. M. Sullivan, Stephen Vincent Benét, Sister Maris Stella, Jessica 
Powers and Thomas Merton—quite a catholic collection. In his introduc- 
tion, he advances what presumably is his interesting basis for inclusion: 


True meaning comes from a total response of mind and heart, and the 
technique of the poem is the means by which the total response is evoked. In 
this respect a poem is very similar to a joke. Nothing takes the life out of a 
joke more than having it explained to someone who didn’t get it. The effec- 
tiveness of a joke lies precisely in “getting” it—in catching the innuendo, the 
special “twist” which makes a joke a joke. Explained, a joke loses all its 
magical property of provoking laughter. Divested of its witty verbal struc- 
ture, and recast in the bare logic of an explanation, a joke is no longer a joke, 
because it has been stripped of an indispensable part of itself—hsow it is said. 
The attempt to “explain” the meaning has destroyed the meaning. So, too, with 
a poem. Merely to discuss the meaning in terms of what the poem says, fre- 
quently results in missing the meaning completely. For in poetry, as in humor, 
the technique of expression is too closely associated with the meaning for the 
meaning to be considered apart from it. 


Very few anthologies but leave the informed reader wishing that this 
or that poem had been included or conversely some included had been 
excluded, and this array of 20th century poetry is no exception. But it 
will fulfill the purpose for which it is intended. And one can properly ask 
no more than that—JOHN SEBASTIAN. 


Communications 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
To the Editor—Would it be possible for me to receive from your office 
two back issues of your magazine, SPIRIT? The issues I would like to 
receive are those of July, 1960, and May, 1961, if either or both are 
available... . Thank you for any consideration which you may give to 
this request. In closing, I want to remark on the article “The Poetry of 
Brother Antoninus” by Thomas P. McDonnell. Congratulations on beating 
the field in a critical article on one who will be eventually recognized as 
one of our major poets. Mr. McDonnell did a very keen-sighted job 
within the space at hand. I am sure that his views will serve as basic 
points to be considered by future critics of this poet—-ALLAN J. CAMPO. 
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a 
WHY NOT FOR CHRISTMAS? g 
Copies of Invitation to the City, the fifth in the series of Selected 
Poems from SPIRIT are still available at $3.50 on orders, accompanied 
by remittance to The Catholic Poetry Society, 232 Madison Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. And, although in these days of lingering summer, Christma 
may seem far away, now is the time to begin to consider its approachily 
Certainly for that discriminating friend or one’s Alma Mater’s library, am 
gift of this highly-praised anthology should prove as welcome as it # 
reasonably-priced and simple to obtain. A few words to the Society plug 
the required remittance and all is done, since a gift card will be forwarded™ 
with the book to the designated recipient. : 
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